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AN ORATION 
Delivered befure the Boyer Lodge, 25th of June, 1827, 


| Grand Lodge above, that house not made with 


hands, eternal in the heavens. 


} 


\ 


sonry, whose sainted memory, we have this day 


on the Annual Festival of St. John the Baptist.|\convened to commemorate, was born about the 


By Bensamin Hucues.—New York. 
“'T'o the contemplative mind, Masonry has ever 
been a theme of paramount interest. 
It has engeged the attention of the wise, the 
great, and the good from the earliest antiquity— 
and has enlivened the imagination of the poet, and 


Its praises have 
been commemorated on the page of history, and 


reverence for its intrinsic worth, has prompted the; 


ancients to inscribe its dignity on their Mausolea. 
It is a bond, which cements in one common tie, 
men of the most exalted rank and character—of the 
most exensive influence, and highest intellectual 
endowments,with those of inferior stations and more 


limited acquirements ; and allays all the little as-) 


perities of party, and prejudices of country, which’ rationa] that we conclude, they have neither part 


among men distinct from the Fraternity, are fre- 
quently productive of the worst consequences. 


year of the world 4003. He was illustrious in the 
circumstances attending his appearance on earth— 
and as the harbinger of Messiah, his life was con- 
_Spicuous for all those virtues, which are now incul- 
cated upon our brethren, of every tongue and of 
every clime ; and which, in acquitting myself of 
the trust, you have reposed in me, I would this day 
‘recommend to you. 

_ The splendor of our ritual may proselyte the 
‘multitude ; the boundlessness of Masonic munifi- 
‘cence, may retain in the Fraternity, men without 
capacity to fatlom the depths of Masonry, without 
hearts to feel towards a brother, and otherwise 
wholly unworthy of our companionship ; but when 
such shall have been recognized among us, it is 


nor lot in the matter. ‘They are Masons only in 
name, and will eventually abate in zeal for the 


Masonry ranks first on the list of benevolent in- | prosperity of the Institution. 


stitutions ; and in this assertion, I stand upon in-| 


If it be asked, How happens it, that we do not, 


dependent ground.—I speak without limitation. || by arigid scrutiny, debar such persons sharing 
Never was there an Institution, originated by finite) with us the great and important privilegss of the 


capacity, having for its base, such enlarged benevo- 


lence, such purity of morals, such reverence for the | 


Deity, as that, of which our Fraternity can justly 
boast. 

Although it was not, till the period in which 
Solomun, King of Israel flourished, that Masonry 
assumed a distinct organization, yet, as an Institu- 
tion, every where fostering and patronising the 


Arts and Sciences, and as there evidently existed. 
at all times, men cherishing the principles, and| 
practising the virtues of our Order, we look back 
upon the period in which Omnipotence effected the. 


beautiful and sublime order of nature, which we 


| 


and are therefore measurably aflted to Christianity | 
—and J am bold to assert, that no ran should be 
esteemed a consistent Mason, who rejects the sa- 


now behold, as the Masonic data. 
Our principles are derived from the Sacred page, 


cred volume. 


| 


Fraternity ? I reply, that we pretend, no more 
to infallibity than the authorities of the Church, in 
their admission of members, who have in lapse of 
time, proved themselves unworthy, or have so well 
concealed themselves under the garb of Christiani- 
ty as to elude detection. We humbly submit such 
‘tothe infallibile scrutiny of Omniscience, who will 
exclude them from the unsullied joys of the celes- 
tial Lodge. 

The emblematic representations of our chart, 
‘strike the senses of every worthy Mason, with a 
ir irresistable as the benign effects of the sun- 
‘beams and the refreshing rain upon the vegetable 
_kingdom ; and convey to his mind those important 
truths, which lead to the practice of virtue, and 
which as he advances to the place of Light, be- 
rome more resplendent and more intelligible.— 
They teach us to study the character and imitate 


'|the example of our illustrious masters, who in their 


Like Christianity, Masonry has been subjected | respective spheres, maintained the honor of the 


to the scoff= of the ignorant, no less than to the vi- | 
olence of the wicked and the fulminations of the ' 
and every species of || state and in society, as in the Lodge ; to be peace- 


bigoted and superstitious ; 


Fraternity with their latest breath ; to pay due 
deference to our superiors in office, as well in the 


cruelty ever invented by malice, have been brought | ful citizens ; and to observe at all Lodge meetings, 


into requisition for the torture of her vote.ries. 


marked their character which was ivincible. 
Their patience was unparalleled—their fortitude, 
heroic—their magnanimity, generous—-and the 


Fraternity grew more illustrious, as they were more 


oppressed, till those who were foremost to extermi- 

nate the brothernood, eventually became their 

greatest patrons and their warmest advocates. 
Firmer than a rock, Masonry has withstood 


_é6the iron tooth of time ;” has survived States and 
Empires which have awed the world ; and will 
continue to outbrave the storms of ages, until “ its 
expansive and outstretching roots shall encircle the 
globe we inhabit,” and the whole Fraternity be 
summoned to unite in one general chorus in the 


In| a solemnity correspondent with the dignity of the 
the rage of inquisitorial madness, they have been | 
scourged, impaled, decapitated :—but a firmness. 


Institution ; and that we should be distinguished in 
our intercourse with society, for our attachment to 
truth. 

False-swearing, backbiting, and evil-speaking 
are every where reprobated by moralists—~yet is it 
more imperiously enjoined upon all Masons, that 


veracity. Our words and actions should be in per- 


fect harmony with our sentiments, and that we at 
no time overleap this barrier, we should deeply 
ponder the pledge we have given, whereby we 
shall be inured to look upon hypocrisy and deceit 


our fellow-men. 


St. John the Baptist, that eminent Patron of Ma- 


they be, conspicuously and undev atingly, men of 


as abominations, which merit the maledictions of 
Heaven—and our heart and tongue shall be in uni- 


son in promoting and rejoicing in the well-being of 


| Masons should also be men of temperate habiis, 
and this is a primary lesson in the vocabulary of 
the order. It is imagined by many that excess and 
Masonry are twin sisters; that Masons are gener- 
ally intemperate, and that it was reserved for them 
to represent the druaken feast of Bacchus. Is this 
assertion founded in truth, and still Masonry obtain 
the patronage of the best hearts that ever graced 
the earth? Let the fairest flowers of society, let 
the brightest ornaments of the church, let them tell. 
So far from demoralizing the mind, or defacing in 
any way the image of Heaven from the soul, we 
are taught to divest our minds and consciences of 
ihe superfluities of life, under the assurance that in 
thus doing, we shall render our bodies living stones 
of an eternal ‘Temple. The vulgar hue so often 
raised against Masonry, is conceived in ignorance 
and propagated in malice ; for it is incumbent up- 
on us to lay due restraint upon our affections and 
passions, to resist the allurements of vice, to regu- 
late our actions by the square, and to keep them 
within the points of the compass, and avoiding all 
excess, tive within that’ regimen so conducive to 


health, te prosperity and respectability, that by our 


conduct the Fraternity be not brought into disre- 
pute, for « He that hath no rule over his own spir- 
it, is like a city that is broken down and hath no 
walls.” 

The anti-masonic world have ever viewed the 
order with a jealous and suspicious eye, and hence 
the origin of those evils which in some countries 


| 


have befallen the Institution, and which, in some 
parts of this State, have of late been revived with 
a view to her detriment. 

As under former persecutions the fortitude of 
Masous has been tested, in like manner, we, at some 
period or other, if noi in this, in some other coun- 
try, may be placed ir cireumstances, in which it 
will behoove us to exercise a firmness, the most un- 
wavering, a fortitude the most undaunted. Should 
it be our lot to encounter the perils, my brethren, 
to which I refer—should tortures, the halter, the 


\gibbet, the sword, or the flames starb us in the 


face,—should it be attempted, through the engines 
of torture and death, to wrest from us, the impor- 
tant trust which we have in possession,—we have 
but one course to pursue ; sternly to reject the pro- 
position, patiently to endure the pains tie may be 
doomed to suffer, however excruciating ; without 
desperation, rationally and considerately to regard 
our honor and our duty; and imitating the glori- 
“ous examples derived to us from our predecessors 
‘in the Art, say to our persecutors,“—‘¢ Our trust is 
in God, we fear no danger ;” “ light your fires.” 

| In conduct so magnanimous, we shall have en- 
‘listed the hearts of our enemies ; at least, they shall 
be compelled to venerate the principles, under 
whose influence we act, and the deed of glory shall 
be transmitted “to all men enlightened in the 
earth,” from generation to generation, “ until the 
sun shall have exhausted his fires—the moon worn 
out her cheering lustre—and the stars of yonder 
firmament abat«d their twinkling.” 

Another virtue inseparable from the Masonic 
character, is prudence. Reason is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of man, considered in his eleva- 
tion above the brute: but reason, in the lapsed 


state of human nature, does not shine with that 
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lusture, in which it appeared, when the first hu-\)merentsand degrees in architecture; notwithstand- 
man pair were brought into being. The light of | ing t he greatest harmony prevailed, the highest din | 
the soul is obscured, and hence it is requisite, that |! gree of respect and brotherly love was conspicu-. 
we should be reminded of the various duties in- ‘ 

posed upon us. Prudence, whieh is nothing less 
than a consistency of our actions with reason, is 


among them, ‘hey were under the influence. 


of those ties which should thus cement us 


LITE2ARY._ 


Extract from New Novel. 
THE RED ROVER. 


therefore enjoined, that in eadeavouring to repair 
the ruins of our nature, we should set a due guard 
upon our conduct in mingling with the world, that 


our lives may be regulated according to its dictates. |! the same planet, on which they are placed, for the “athe north west, was now drivin 


We are to be careful to conceal such parts of Ma- 
sonic knowledge, as may have been at any time in- 


parted to us; never to suffer any unguarded action 


or language to betray that which we must be sensi- 
ble, we are obliged to keep ; as well as to be cau- 
tious, that in our intercourse, social or secular, we 
fall into none of those improprieties or irregulari- 
ties whien characterize the vulgar and profane. 

As I most of necessity be brief —I pass on to no- 
tice a fifth virtue, namely, Justice ; for which we 
are taught to cherish due regard—and wh ch in or- 
der to maintain unblemished the masonic character, 
we should uncompromisingly practice. 

In exacting or maintaining our own rights, we 
should scrupulously regard those of others. Indeed, 
rather should we sacrifice in some measure, a mat- 
ter not really essential to our prosperity or reputa- 
tion, than in prosecuting that to which we have le- 
gal title, to infriage in the slightest degree on a 
neighbour or brother. 


This is the very bond of civil society, anda chief. 


ornament of the masonic profession. But for this, 
“the earth would be a field of battle, life would be 
a scene of blodshed, and hostilities would be im- 
mortal.” 

And now, brethren, I come to notice, that expan- 
sive Benevolence, which is the very ground-work of 
our excellent Institution ; which is of effect to un- 
nerve the arm of oppression, and to arrest in their 
flight the envenomed shafts calumny. 

To relieve the neceitous, is a duty incumbent on 
all men. But on Masons, who are linked together 
by ar indissoluble tie of heart-felt affection, it fall. 
redoubled energy. 

Surveying the numerous ills whinh pervade hu- 
man life, the Masonic hand is ever stretched out to 
relieve all the distressed, where the object is not 
wholly unworthy, and whenever pecuniary etreum- 
stances admit. ‘The widow, bereaved of her on}: 
snpport —the orphan from whon the guardian of 
its tender years mav have been torn by the merei- 
less hand of ihe destroyer, and the unfortunate 
stranger in a strange land, of whatever clime, or 
Janguage, or complex on, or religion—these im; 
brethren are special objects of our benevolence. 

Nor does a true Vason wait the application, in 
order to administer balm to a wounded mind, or 
bread to the hung-y. He seeks the distressed, he 
silently approaches the abodes of disease, the 
haunts of misery and death ; and without pomp or 
parade, he contributes of his substance as Ged ha- 
prospered him, he adninisters the cordial, and 
sooths the dying. Thus by the genial rays of h- 


benevolence, he produces peace contentment, and | 


joy. Heis mindful that in consoling the unhappy, 
in sympathizing with misfortune, in compassiona- 
ting the miserable, in restoring peace to the trou- 
bled mind, and in succouring a brother, though a 
stranger he isin the discharge of his duty, and 
when the dust shall return to dust, as it was, the 
gates of the Temple shall be unfolded, and his 
spirit shall return to God who gave it—his faith is 
not in things temporal ; his hope is in the heavens, 
Finally, permit me to urge upon you the necessi- 

ty of Brother’y Love. 
In building the Temple, the workman employed 
Were of divers nations, and of various acquire- 


\pregens Species as one common family, created by | 


‘ | 
We are taugh’ by Masonry, to regard the whole Votume 1L—Cnraprer V? 
The lucid and fearful-looking mist, which, for 
he last quarter of an hour, had been gathering 
simiar desires an? necessities, and inhab-tants of, a 
down upon 
hem with the speed of a race horse. The air 
‘hid already lost the damp and peculiar feelin 
fan easterly breeze ; and little eddies were be- 
| Stoning to flutter amone the masts—precursers 


aid, support, and protection of each other, during | 
their probationary state. 

More especially should we, as Masons, feel bound | 
\toall the Fraternity, in affection and kinduess, | of the coming squall, Then, a rushin 

regard to those adventitious circumstances, | -onnd was ne 
which elevate one man above his brother prompt. | whose surfaee was first dimpled, 
ly to reheve their necessities, carefully to conceal!) ind finally covered with one ‘of 
ithe secrets they may have confided to us, meekly to} white. and spotless foam. At ie oned mo! ac 
}admonish them, when they may have departed from || > hye power of the wind fell upon the inert ; ta 
‘the path of wisdom, and affectionately ie cast the | 


of charity over their foibles. The ervorsof|) the gust an croached, Wilder had seized 
a brother should never fill us with disgust aod aver-|| shoht opportnnity afforded by the change- 


von, till we have rosort: d in vain to every meastte | ‘al on. of air. to eet the ship as much as pos- 
reach his Conviction aad refo: mation, | ble. hefore the wind: bnt the slugvish move- 
! ‘Vhen he shall have been convinced, h- wll nata- | nent ofthe vessel met neither the wishes of his 
cally reform, his heart wil overflow wth joy, impatience vor the exizeaces of the mo- 
soul will be tilled with gratitude to who wasin-|} ment. Her hows had slowly and heavily 
strumental in saving hw from ignominy, offirom the north, leaving her precisely in a ait 
In acts like these, we bear the testimony of a | "Vitieoto receive the first shock on her broad- 
good conscience ; we sensibly progress in Masonry, it was, for all who had life at risk 
adding virtue to virtne, emerging more and more | in that defenceless vessel.that she was not fated 
into the light, tillth: full blaze of meridian day (to receive the whole weight of the tempest 
shall have opened upon us in all its glory, jat a blow. The sails flattered and trembled on 
| © Pleasant,” my brethren, “ are the labours of | {heir massive yards, bellying and collapsing alter- 
‘\love ;” the beaaty of Masonry cannot to allure itely for a minute, and then the rushing wind 
lus, Yet attractive as the externals of our Order | ~VOPf Over them ina hurricane, 
| certainly are, and legible as may be the lines of The Caroline’ received the blast like a stout 
|| duty, there s27y be those among us, without taste to | and baoyant ship, yielding readily to its impulse, 
behold its atiraci.on», without hearts to feel its mor- nntit her side liv nearly incumbent ou the ele- 
‘ial sublimitv. ‘Vosuch, regard tomy duty prompts: ment 1 which she looted ; and then, as if the 
me to offer a wordof admoniiion. It 1s, my breth-. fearful fabrics of its jeopardy. it 
ren, wilh Masonry, as wiih the pursuits of Efe. | seemed to lift its reclining: mast again, struggling 
| Genius and Indastry are as requisite in the one case to work its way heavily through the water, 
(as in the other—-and unless we have a love for Ma- “Keep the Jam a-weath- 
|| sonry, we can no more attain to eminence, than.a > for your life!” shonted Wilder, amid the roar 
man chout a desire for mathematical iknow! |” 
\jedge, and wt hout application to the science, sulve | at the whe: obeyed the 
‘a problen of Eaclid. “In order to attain emmi- | order with steadiness, but in vain he kept his 
nence iu the arts, the cand.date devotes his best and | eyes riveted on the margin of his head sail. in 
hajpiest years; lives laborious days and restless order fo watch the manner in which the ship 
¢, of aad ould obey tts power, ‘Twice more in as many 
social joy ; and at last consoles hwself by the tri- the tell masts fell towards the horizon, 
‘um, hant prospect of lying dowa upon the bed of grecerany upward, and then 
fame, and ving to fuiure ages.” But in Masonry, | t ded to the miehty pressure of the wind, 
it is only necessary that we devote ane lntiaied ieasitel until the whole machine lay prostrate on the 


water. 


contemplation of its principles and precepts, to ren-, 
| ry a Ss; } ! . ait 
der it fam har to the mind, and to reduce it to prac- | Retlect ° said Wilder, seizing the bewilder- 


‘tice in our usual vocation and ordinary intercourse; | ed Earing by the arm, as the latter rushed mad! 
information, we pass from the incipient state of the | k tie 

sapling, to the majesty of the rugged mountain | Quick as tae thougit which Legge the order, 
ee 4 | the admonished mate complied, jumping into the 
oak. | mizzen channels of the ship, to execute with 


his own hands, the mandate that he well knew 
| must fotfow. 


W ithout this appl'cation, so necessary to improve- 
ment, we shall ever be on the hist of novices, we 
shall never fully comprehend the value of the mys- “ Shall fcut 2” he demanded, with uplifted 
teries intrusted to us, nor feel the necessity of 4 arms, and in a voice that atoned for his idee 
ministering tothe relief of the distressed. Where ; tary confusion, by its steadiness and forte 

then will be the approbation of the brethren?) ‘ Hold!” Does the ship mind b hel P 
Where the blessing of the fatherless and || 7” 
the stranger and him that had none tohelp? Where 
that neace of mind, that joy and consolation, so de- 
sirable at the close of our mortal career? When na- 
‘ture’s vigour shall have been exhausted, and all the 
-keenness of remorse shall torture us, the affrighted | 


Not an inch. sir.” 
“ Then cut,” Wilder clearly and calmly added. 
A sinele blow sufficed for the disenarge of the 
momentary act. Extended to the utmost pow- 
vs of endurance, by the vast weight it upheld, 


soirit shall shrink in dismay, at the,wreck of matter | 
and the close of time. \ 


lonyard strack by Earing no sooner parted, 
than each of its fellows snapped in succession, 
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leaving the mast dependant on itself alove for | 


the support of all its ponderous and complicat- 
ed hamper. The cracking of tha wood came 
next; and then the rigging fell, like a tree the: 
had heen snapped at its foundation, the little dis- 
tance that still cxisted between it and the sea. 

“ Does she fall off 7” instantly called Wilder 
to the observant seaman at the wheel. 

“She yielded a little, sir ; but this new squal! 
is bringing her up again.” 

** Shall IT cut ;” shouted Earing from the main 
rigging, Whither he had leaped, like a tiger whe 
had hounded on his prey. 

Cnt was the answer. | 

A loud and imposing crash soon succeeded 
this order, thongh not before several heavy 
blows had been struck into the massive mast it- 
self. As tefore, the seas received the tumbling 
maze of spars, rigging, and sails; the vesse) 
surging, at the same instant from its recumben: 
position, and rolling far and heavily to windward, 

rights ! she rights ! exclaimed twenty 
voices, which had been hitherto mute ina sus- 
pense that involved Life and death. 

** Keep her dead avvay 7” added the still 
calm but deeply authoritative voice of the young 
commander. ‘ Stand by to furl the fore-top- 
satl—tet it hang a moment to drag the ship clear 
of the wreck —cut—cut—cheerily. men—hatch- 
ets and knives—cut with all, and cut off all!” 

As the men now worked with the freshened 
vigour of revived hope, the ropes that still con- 
fined the fallen spars to the vessel were 
quickly severed; and the ‘ Caroline,’ by this 
time dead before the gale appeared barely to 
touch the foam that covered the sea, like a bird 


ters. The wind came over the waste in gusts 
that rumbled like di-trat thonder, and with a 
power that seemed to threaten to lift the ship 
and i‘s contents from its proper element, to de- 
liver it to oe still more variable and treacherous | 
As a pradent and s:gacious seaman had let fly the 
halvards of the solitary saikthat remained, at the 
moment when the squall approached, the loos- 
ened but lowered topsail was now distended tn 
amanner that threatened to droge after it the 
only mast which still stood. Wilder instantly 
saw the necessity of getting rid of this sail; and 
he also saw the utter impossibility of securing t! 
Calling Faring to his side, he pointed out th 
danger. and cave the necessary order. 

Yon spar cannot stand such shocks mach fon 
ger,” he concluded, * and, should it go over th: 
bows, some fatal blow might be given to the 
ship ot the rate she is moving. A manor two 
mast he sent aloft to cot the sail from the yards 

“'Mhoe stick is bending like a willow whip.” 


returned the mate, “ andthe lower mast itsel!) 


is sprung. There would be great danger im 
trusting a life inthat tep, while such squalls as 
these are breathing around us.” 

“You may be right.” returned Wilder, with » 
sndden conviction of the trath of what the othe 
had said, «Stay you-then bere and if'any thing 
befal me. try to get the vessel into port as fis 
north as the Capes of Virginia, at least ; 01 vo 
altempt Hatteras, in the present cond: 
tion of” 

«What wonld vou do, Capt. Wilder 7” inter- 
rupted the mate, laying his hand powerfaily on 
the shoulder of his commander, who he observ- 
ed had already thrown his sea-cap on the deck 
and was preparing to divest himself of some ot 
his onfer garments. i 

“I'll go aloft, to ease the mast of that topsail, 


— 


; sounds of recall. 
that was swift upon the wing skimming the wa-, 


Ay, ay, that plain enough ; but shall disaster. It appeared as if the elements them 
ibe said, anotber did the duty of Edward Ear-\; selves were appeased by their work, and some- 
ing is your business to carry the vessel in-' thing like a momentary lull in the awful rushing 
to the Capes of Virginia, and mme to cut the top-'| ing of the winds might have been fancied. Wil- 
sail adrift. [fbarm comes to me, why put it in. der sprang to the side of the vessel, and distinct- 
the log, with a word or two about the wauner ly beheld the victim, who still clang to their frail 
inwhich IT played my part. That is always the: support. He even saw Earing waving bis hard 
best and most proper epitaph for a sailor.” i in adieu, with a seaman’s heart. and like a we 
Wilder made no resistance, but resumed his | who not only felt how desperate was his situation, 
watenful and reflecting attitude, with the sita-.| hut one who knew how to meet his fate with 
plicity of one who had been too long trained to\/ resignation. Then the wreck of spars, with all 
the discharge of certain obligations himself, to’ who clung to it, was swallowed up in the body 
maailest surprise that another should acknowl. | of the frightful, preternatural looking mist which 
edge their imperative character. Inthe mean | extended on every side ofthem, from the ocean 
time. Earing proceeded steadily to perform what',to the clouds. _ 
he had jut promised. Passing into the waist!| Stand by, to clear away a boat !” shouted 
ol the ship, he provided himself with a suitable || Wilder, without pausing to think of the possi- 
hatchet, and then, wuhout speaking a syllable || bility of one’s swimming, or of effecting the least 
fo any of the mute but attentive seamen, he!| good, in so violent a tornado. | 
(sprang into the fure-rigging, every strand and|| But the amazed and confounded seamen who 
jrope yarn of which was tightened by the strain|| remained, needed not instruction in this matter. 
nearly to snapping. ‘The understanding eyes of]; No man moved, nor was the smallest symptom 
his observers comprehend d his intention ; and || of obedience given. The mariners looked wild- 
with precisely the same pride of station as had|' ly around them, each endeavonring to trace in 
urged him to the dangerous undertaking, four or||the dusky countenance of the other, bis opinion 
five of the older mariners jumped upon the rat-||of the extent of the evil; but not a mouth was 
lings to monnt with kins into an air that appar-|; opened among them all. 
ently teemed with a hundred hurricanes. ‘*Itis too late—it is too late '’—murmured 
* Lie down out of that fore-rigging,” shouted! Wilder to himself: ‘* homan skill and human ef- 
Wilder, through a deck-trompet; lie down forts conld not save them !” 
all, but the mate; lie doesn!’ His words! 
were borne past the inattert. ears of the excit-| 
ed and mortified followers cf Earing, but they | = 
failed of thetr effect. Each man was too much’ 


_bent on his own earnest purpose to listento the | _ 

|| Of these interesting and erratic wanderers through the 
In less than a minute the) : 

regions of space, little seems at present to be known.— 


whole were scattered along the yards, prepared 
toobey the signal of their officer. The mate, ~ 277 *Peculations and’ schemes concerning the origin 


‘east a look aboot him, and perceiving that the and nature of these phenomena, have been started by 


time was comparatively favourable, he struck a 
hlow upon the large rope that confined one of | es or meteoric stones, by the Hon, Walter Folger, 


‘the aneles ofthe distended’ and bursting sail {oq Published in the Inquirer some months since, results in 
ithe ena vard ‘The effect-was much the snme a very rational and consistent theory, supported by facts 
ne oaks ‘he produced by knocking away the _ and arguments, which; so far as prosent means of infor- 
kev stone of an illcemented arch. The canvass| ™ation extend, will doubtless, to many, appear conclu- 
broke from all its fastenings with a loud explo- sive. We are somewhat surprised that, in this era, of 
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‘nie ahead of the skip, asthongh sustained on the | ty has yet been published—nor any effort at the refuta- 
wings of aneagle. The ves-el rose ona sing | tion of certain principles therein assumed, which, if cor- 
gish wave—the lingering remains of the former) rect, must overturn sundry notions indulged by Chladui, 
breeze—and then settled heavily over the rolling || Benzenburg, Des. Halley, Mlbevs, and numerous others. 
surge, borne down alike by tts own weight and | Whether the novelty of Mr. Folger’s opinions may have 


ston, and, for an instant was seen sailing in the: doubt and research, no critical investigation of this theo- 


the renewed violence ofthe gusts. At this crit-. 
licalinstant, while the seamen aloft were still, 
gazing in the direction in which the little cloud 
of canvas had disappeared, a lanyard of the 
lower rigging parted with a crack that even! 
reached the ears of Wilder.” 
«Lie down!’ he shonted fearfully through hts 
trumpet : down by the backstays ; down for 
i vour lives; every man of vou down !” 
solitary individual of them all, profited by : 
‘the warning, and was seen gliding towards the 
deck withthe velocity of the wind. But rope 
“parted after rope and the fatal snapping of the 
‘the wood instantly followed, For mo-, 
ment the towering maze tottered and seemed 
ito wave towards every qnarter of the heavens ; 
and then vielding tothe movements of the bull, 
‘the whole fell with a crash, into the sea —Each 
cord, lanvard, or stay suapped, when it received 
‘the strain of its new position. as thongh it had 
been made of thread, leaving the naked and de- 
spoiled hull of the * Caroline’ to drive onward 
before the tempest, asif nothing had occurred to 
impede its progress. 


without which we lose the spar, and possibly the || 


ship.” 


A mute and eloguent pause succeeded this 


startled the meteorologtsts of our day — whether those o- 
piniuns are adopted, silently and contentedly, as incon- 
travertible-—-whether some theory more plausible and 
imposing is about to burst upon us——or whether the cu- 
rious and incredulous require additional testimony—it is 
impossible to conjecture. The subject is of considera- 
ble moment, as connected, with the properties and oper- 
ations of our own atiosphere; with the organization, 
motions, and influences of foreign and vagrant masses of 
matter ; and with various other physiological realities & 
possibilities. 

It is pretty generally admitted, from relative observa- 
tions mace during the past century, that the barometer in- 
dicates a very material increase of atmosphereric pressure 
upon the earth’s surface. If this be the fact, may not 
its cause be partially ascertained or reasonably conceived 
by an attentive and elaborate inquiry into the subject of 
aerolites ? Have accessions been made to our atmo- 
sphere ; and, if so, whence came they ? From ou: own 
subterranean gasses, from the touch of some. comet’s 
train, or from the descent of countless meteoric stones, 
bringing along with them portions of aerial fluid ? In 
order to stimulate further scrutiny in the premises, we 
will present a synopsis of Mr. Folger’s theory, .and ap- 
pend a chroaological catalogue relavant facts as histor® 


from time to time have noted. 
aiid To be Continued. 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND 


MECHANICS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Von. 


THE CABINET, 
WINTER, 
The White Mountains have already assumed 


their wintry garb of snowy whiteness, portending 


to us the certain approach of the stormy blasts and | 


stiffening chills of winter ‘Then comesthe father 
of the tempest forth’—Boreas, like an insidious foe 
lurking in ambush, has evidently made his appear- 
ance on the summit of those lofty hills, as though 
from this elevated observatory he was recon noiter- 
ing to determine in what direction to send forth 


his stormy legions “with all his rising train; va-| 
pours, and clouds, and storms’”—to soil and blast | 


every appearance of vegetation, and drive into 
their strong holds every living and moving being. 
‘This first appearance of the white-capt mountains 
is a sure intimation of the approrch of winter, and 
the alarm it occasions is spread far and wide ;_ pre- 
parations begin to be making to repel the unwel- 
come visiter, and to guard against the disastrous 
consequences of a surprise. 

The length and severity of our winters are cer- 
tainly calculated to weary the patience and exhaust 
the spirits; yet there are numerous pleasing inci- 


dents attending the many Social interviews and en-. 
tertainments of winter evenings, which contribute 
if nothing in, 
winter will compensate for the ‘ Spring’s etherial 
mildnes” or the delights of the “child ~f the sun 
refulgent suromer,” nevertheless we who are doom-_ 
ed to inhabit this northern region are generally fa- 
vored with the inestimable blessing of health, and a_ 
contented and quiet mind, and we are pretty cer- 
tain that industry, good habits, and prudence, will | 
be crowned with a eompetency of this world’s | 


to our happiness and enjoytnent. 


goods—and what more can we ask / 


* * * * * 2 $ 


‘ 


away iato its kindred earth ; but the unrobed spirit | 


returns to God who gave it, and at last enjoys me 
pose, where it first derived existence. 


THE CASKET. 
THE DEAD WATCH. 
A LEGEND OF SWEDEN, 
The last moments of Ulrica Princess of Sweden, 
approached, A film obscured her eye, and her 
voice, though weak was clear, ‘i thought | scarce-. 
ly could have died witheut bidding a last farewell,” 
she said, “tomy beloved Emelinde—but life re- 
cedes apace. How many days have elapsed since. 
the messenger was despatched to Saxony? — fut | 


three, my dearest princess, repliedan aged attend- 
ant, whose accents were scarcely more distinct than 


| 
| 


those of her dying mistress :—‘but three s—as || ~ 


many weeks must pass before Countess Emelinde, , 
of Schenberg, can arrive,*—* [| have not as many | 


hours to live, and inust forgo this hope,” resumed | 


ithe lady ; ** ourvow to meet again, before the tomb | 


closed over us, has passed unfulfilled. My faithful | 


friends, farewell ! when I am gone, think kindly 
of your princess ! ” 

It was three inthe morning when Ulnca expired; 
the next day, the body lay in state, and all Stock-| 
holm repaired to take a last look of their beloved 
princess. ‘The crowd was so great, that towards. 
evening, the officer on guard, found it difficult to’ 
enforce the order for enclosing the door, and that. 
none should be admitted until the following day. | 
This officer was Baron Frederick. of W —a young. 
Swede of undoubted courage. The eleventh had 
struck ; and, as he walked up and down an anti- 


Let us return to the sullen tyrant whose baleful 
influence will soon be experienced; and while the | 


eold storms are howling around us and we feel 
their benumbing power, may we recollect that the 
blessings and enjoyments of this life appear to be 
very unequally distributed. 


Whilst many are en- 


— 


joying their quiet undisturbed and pleasures unal-_ 
loved —whilst they are basking in the sunshine of 


prosperity, they should remember that a cloud may | 
Let them | 


intervene and interrupt their happiness, 
therefore, indulge a thought, 
**How many pine in want. How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery.—Sore pierced by wintry winds 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty.”’ Portland Argus. 


fondly to devote ourselves to the happiness of. 
another, who deserves our highest regard, is not. 
condemned by religion, It is not even a weak-_ 
ness which it permits and deplores ; but a virtue | 
*which it sanctions and commands, And the heart | 
that is deceived or betrayed, need not augment its | 
anguish by self-reproach, Love is not only an inno-| 


cent but a noble passion. When guided and con- | 


trolled by principle, it is the germ of all social vir-. 
tues—the cement and the solace of the virtuous | 
relations of the human life. When rewarded with 
the hallowed possession of its object. it strews the 
path of duty with flowers, and scents the air with 
fragrance ; but when unfortunate and ilk requited, 
it becomes so absorbed in high and holy princi- 
ples—investing resignation with unwonted sub- 
timity, and extracting from earthly disappointment 
the calm satisfaction of heavenly hope. The pro- 
eess by which it is thus transformed, may impair 
the frail tenement in which it is enshrined, and the 
dross of mortality, in such a furnace, may melt| 


twelve, as its last vibration ceased, a lady dressed | 
‘in black, whom the Baron immediately recognized 
as the Countess Emelinde of Scheenberg, the ab-, 
sent friend of the princess, entered, ‘ Noble| 
| countess,” said Baron Frederick, “the Chamber of 
hes highness is closed, and no one until morning, | 


| 
| 


'' chamber, separated from the room where the prin-| always be some persons of bad appetites, who will 


cess lay merely by a glass partition, he often paus-_ 
ed to gaze at the idle pomp which surrounded the 
royal corpse, where the shades of death and the’ 
glare of a thousand tapers seemed engaged in ghast-| 
ly combat—and then his head sunk on his breast— 


and again he moved slowly on, wrapt in hisown 
reflections, 


‘| your sorrow, 
Besutirut Exrract.-—Worthy to love, and | 


So passed the next hour, and the palace clock | 


it would but afford you the means of augmenting | 

I pray you, refrain !’—and seeing | 

the pale figure advanced, he moved to oppose her 
entering. 

A cold hand was laid on his—an icy shudder 

pervaded his whole frame —and he remained mo- 


gure approach the bed of the princess.—'The| 
corpse arose, and opened its heavy eyelids ; but its. 
glance was fixed and glassy. 


embrace the pallid form which moved to meet 
them !———- 

When Baron Frederick recovered, he 
found himself lying on the ground; he was alone. 


ner either the carriage or the lady had disappear- 
ed, could none explain. In the course of a month 
the messenger despatched to Saxony returned, and 
also with tidings of the death of the Countess 
Schenberg. ‘The story is to this day well remem- 
bered in Stockholm, and recounted as ofien as a 
rude basso-relievo, representing this mysterious cir- 
cumstance, arrests the attention of the traveller, 


»of view a great man. It reflects no small honor on his 


prety, that on the return of hs birthday he made 
this reflection ! was born, said he, on this 
day and no doubt, taking the world through, thou- 
sands were born on the same day with me, yet out 
ot all those thousands, | am probably the only one 
whom God hath made a king ; how pecuharly am 
{ favored by the bounty of his providence ! 


I should think it must be one of the hardest 
things in the world to make a Newspaper to please 
allthe public. It is, indeed, very much like set- 
ting up a table d’hote, not tor a hundred, but for 
some thousands of persons; and if the old Wit 
found it impossible to please his small party of only 
three guests, tres mthi sunt convivie, &c. what 
must it be to gratify so large a company all at once ! 


| First, you must provide a number of dishes, not 


always to be had; and secondly a great variety of 
them, which is harder still to get. Then you are 
to set them out with skill and taste. And after all 
this toil and trouble, for which nobody thanks you, 


you have yet the worst of all to come—to satisfy. 


the company. For in so large a crowd there must 
be sure to find fault with their own stomachs — 
Then there are others who are absolutely too weak 
to be sitting at the table, but ought to be in their 
beds; and how can you satisfy them? Others 
again, there will be, who have such bad eyes that 
they cannot see far off, and will be sure to conclude 
that there is nothing on the table, although there is 


The arms which be-| 
fore were crossed on the breast, spread slowly to| 


‘every thing in the world—if they could only see it. 


Yet what is worst of all, wiilst poor human nature 
continues to be what it is, you must expect that 
you will have amongst your crowd, a number of 
sorry specimens of humanity, men of bad charac- 
ters, and worse tempers, who are determined be- 
fore hand not to be pleased with any thing that you 


can be admitted, Nay, advance not, lady—my or- | can do forthem. And, indeed, if you could possi- 
‘ders are severe; and, were I even to infringe them, 


bly please them for a moment in such desperate 
circumstances, it would be in spite of themselves, 
and they would be very sure to quarrel with you, 
for any thing, and for nothing, rather than not 
quarrel with you—for he had rather starve on his 
own spleen, than laugh and grow fat on your dich- 


he es. He will fret, because he does not find his fa- 
tionless ! For a moment’s space, his sight was ob- | 
scured ; and, when he recovered it, he saw the fi-| 


vorite article before him, although it was impossi- 
ble for you, perhaps, to have got it for him to-day, 
or you do not think of it in time, or it may be, like 
enough, you never thought of him at all—or if you 
have got his favorite dish for him, why then he will 
quarrel with you, perhaps, because you have got 
another dish beside it, that he cannot endure, al- 
though his neighbor may happen to like it well 
enough— but why should you have thought of his 
neighbors ? He is himself, the one of a thousand, 


The corpse had resumed its former attitude ; but 
on the lips, which had retained the convulsive con-| 
traction of the last agony, now sat a placid smile. 
Inquiries were made in the palace, and their only | 
result was, that on that night, at the midnight hour 


a mourning coach, drawn by four horses, had enter. 
ed the palace court, a female, in black attire alight- 


ed from it, and ascended the stairs. 


the only one whom you ought to have cared about, 
‘* Hard task to suit the palates of such guests, 

‘© When Oldfield loves what Datenocuf detests.’’ 
What now is the poor maitre d’hvuiel to do in 
such a case ? Why, he must go on in the most 
civil, good humored, and obliging way, and make 
his table as good as he can; and trust that a suffi- 


In what man-}{cient number of reasonable beings may be found, 
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| Jooking man, who appeared not to be a native, sit- 


_ The Englishman whose remark seemed to have 
suggested this mysterions speech, stepped up to the 


Vou 
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to do jusjice to his efforts to entertain them, and | 
Jeave the rest to themselves, 


THE CONJUGATING DUTCHMAN. 
Two English gentlemen once stepped into a cof- 
fee house in Paris, where they observed a tall, old 


ting at one of the tables, and looking around with) 
the most stone like gravity of countenance upon 
every object. Soon after the two Englishmen en- 
tered, one of them told the other that a certain 
dwarf had arrived at Paris. 
looking personage above mentioned opened his 


mouth and spake : ‘ | arrive, said he, ‘thou arri-}| 


vest, he arrives, we arrive, you arrive, they arrive.’ 


stranger and asked, “ Did you speak to me, Sir ? 
‘| speak,’ replied the stranger , ‘thou speakest, he 
speaks, we speak, you speak, they speak.” ‘How 
is this ?? said the Englishman, ‘do yeu mean to in- 


sult me? The other replied, ‘I insult, thou in- | 


sultest, he insults, we insult, you insult, they in- 
sult.,— This is too mugh,’ said the Englishman ; ‘1 
will have satisfaction—if you have any spirit with 
your rudeness, come along with me.—To this de- | 
fiance the imperturable stranger replied, ‘I come, 
thou comest, , he comes, we come, you come, they 
come ;? and thereupon he arose with great cool- 
ness, and followed his challeager. In those days, 
when every gentleman wore a sword, duels 
were speedily despatched. ‘They went into a 
neighboring alley, and the Englishman ansheath 
ing his weapon, said to his antagonist, ‘ Now, Sir, | 
you must fight me.’ ‘I fight,’ replied the other, | 
drawing his sword, ‘ thou figh:‘est, we (ight’—here | 
he made a thrust—-‘ you fight, they fight ! and' 
here he disarmed his adversary. * Well, said the | 
Englishman, you have the best of it, and [ hope you | 
are satisfied.—— ‘1 am satisfied,’ said the original, | 
sheathing his sword, ‘ihou art satisfied, he is satisti-| 
ed, we are satisfied, you are satisfied, they are sat-' 
isfied.” ‘fam glad every body is satisffed,’ said 
the Englishman, ‘but pray leave off quizzing me 
in this strange manner, and tell me what is your 
object, if you have any, in doing so.’ The grave | 
gentleman now, for the first time, became intelligi- 


At this the grave || 


Vator or a Reputation.—The following: 
_wile was used by Francis Aretin, to make his dis-| 


'|ciples sensible how much it concerns one to keep a) 
fair reputation. When he found that the frequent. 


exhortations he had made them to preserve a good. 
reputation prevaded nothing, he used the following 
stratagem: The butchers of Ferrara left their 
‘meat all night in the shambles: he went thither. 
/with his man, before day, and having broken open. 
\their boxes, carried off all the meat: two of his’ 
scholars, who had been reputed the most unlucky, 
the schools, were accused of ‘hat aetion and 
_prisoned. Aretin went to Duke Hercules to de- 
‘sive their liberty, taking the fact npon himself ;| 
but the more obstinately he maintained that he had| 
done it, the more it was believed the prisoners were’ 
guilty ; for nobody durst think such a thing of a) 
professor whose gravity and wisdom was so well, 
known. ‘The matter being at last agreed on, he: 
openly declared what end he had in this theft, | 


namely, to show the weight and authority of a 
good reputation. 


Economy.—Sir James Lowther, after changing | 
a piece of silver in George’s Coffee-house, and pay-| 
ing two pence for his dish of coffee, was helped in-. 
to his chariot, (for he was then very lame and in-| 
firm,) and went home. Some little time after, he 
returned to the same coffee-house, on purpuse to 
acquaint the woman who kept it, that she had giv-. 
en him a bad half-penny, and demanded another in | 
exchange for it, Sir James had about forty thou-| 
sand pounds per annum, and was ata loss whom) 
to appoint his heir. 


was blind, had a pipe tixed from the carriage to_ 
the coach box, through which he could converse. 


the streets, he inquired of the coachman what ae! 
of carriage, &e. occasioned it, and it was his hu-| 
‘tor then to put out his head, and shout out in his) 
usual peremptory tone, “ Take that cart out of the | 
way ;” or, ‘ You, sir, in that chaise, drive on!” 


This occasioned great astonishment, how he who’ 


Sir John Fielding, the famous magistrate who! 


with the coachman without being heard by others. 


Sincerity anp Truru.—Sincevity is the basis 
of every virtue. The love of truth, as we love the 
approbation of the world, should be cultivated. In 
all our proceedings it will make us direct and con- 
sistent. Ingenuity and candor possess the most 
powerful charms ; they bespeak universal favor, and 
carry an apology for almost every failing. 


_ Derts.—Dr. Johnson says, that small debts arc 
like small shot, they are rattling on every side, and 
can scarcely be escaped without a wound. Great 


debts are like cannon, of loud noise and but little 
danger, 


Fitia, Duty.—There is no virtue that adds so 
noble a charm to the finest traits of beauty, as that 
which exerts itself in watching over the tranquillity 
ot an aged parent. _! here are no tears which give 


'|so noble a lustre to the cheek of innocence, as the 


tears of filial sorrow. 


MAN.—A sermon out of the 7th chapter of Job. 
‘ Man is born to trouble as the sparks fly upwards.” 
[ shall divide my discourse into, and eonsider it un- 
der three heads, viz - 
Ist. Man’s ingress into the world : 
2d. His progress through the world : 
3d. and lastly, his egress out of the world. 
ist Man’s ingress into the world, is naked and 
bare ; 
2d. His progress through the world, is trouble and 
care ; 
And Sdly and lastly, his egress out of the world, 
is nobody knows where. 


i Toconclude—If we do well here, we shall be 


well there ; 
I can tell you no more if I should preach a whole 
year. 


The reason why some women do not wish to 


| 


When his cha:iot was stopped by an ubstruction in || admire St. Paul’s writings, I suppose, are these : 


He being, as it is usually thought, a bachelor ; his 


‘advising people not to marry in troublous times ; 


his commanding wives to submit to their husbands; 
not allowing women to speak in public ; his unwil- 
_lingness that they should broider their heir or wear 
trinkets ; his charging the fall upon Eve ; his dis- 


ble. «fama Dutchman,’ said te, and am learn- | Was blind could perceive the cause of the stoppage, | regard of old wives’ fables; and his saying that 


ing your language, I find it very difficult to re- 
member the peculiarities of the verbs, and my tutor | 
has advised me in order to fix them in my mind. to | 
conjugate every English verb that I hear spoken. | 
This I have made it arule to do; I don’t like to 
have my plans broken in upon, while they are in 
operation, or I would have told you of this before.’ 
The Englishman laughed heartily at this explana- 
tion, and invited the conjugating Dutchinan to 
dine with him. ‘I will dine,’ replied he, ‘thou 
wilt dine, he will dine, we will dine, you will 
dine, they will dine, we will all dine together,’+ 
This they accordingly did, and it was difficult to 
sav whether the Dutchman ate or conjugated with 
the most perseverance. 


‘Such was the animosity conceived by the Swiss 
against the House of Austria, in consequence of the 
a'tempt of Arch Duke Albert to subjugate them, 
that they put to death all the peacocks throughout 
the country, because a peacock’s tail made part of 
the crest of the Austrian arms, History informs 
us, that a Swiss being at an entertainment with a 


glass of wine standing before him, one of the com- 
pany observed, thac the sun formed in it a kind of | 
representation of a peacock’s tail. At this sight, 
the Swiss drew his sabre, and smashed the glass in| 
pieces ” 


Some get rich by selling brick-dust, others poor 


in selling gold dust. 


and was a source of great amusement to Sir John. | 


Don Juan Padilla, a Spaniard, having taken his 
‘soldiers to quarter upon a priest who was his parti- | 
cular friend ; and had often prayed for him, and 
‘the soldiers having made pretty free with the good 
‘man’s living, he took the following method of re- 
ivenge : Coming into the Church the next Sabbath, | 
ihe says,—‘* Christians, you know Don Juan Pa-| 
dilla was billeted, with some soldiers, upon my) 
‘house ; truly, they have noi ieft me a chicken for 
“my breakfast : they have ate all my bacon, drank 
‘my barrel of wine, and taken away my maid Kate, 
‘now I charge you not to pray any more for Don 
Juan Padilla. 


When Noah planted the first vine, and retired, | 
Satan apprvached ood will nurtare 
you, charming plant He quickl fetched three 
‘animals ; a sheep. a Lon, and a hog, and killed one 
after another, near the vine. ‘the virtue of the 
‘blood of the three animal- penetrated ut, and ts 
‘still manifest in its growth. ‘When a man drinks 
‘one bottle of wine he is then agreeable, g: ntle, and 
friendly ; that is the nature of the lamb.——When 
he drinks two, he is a lion, and says, ‘ who is like 
‘me ! he then talks of stupendous things. When 
‘he drinks more his senses forsake him, and at 
length he wallows in the mire—need it be said 
that he then resembles a hog. 


young widows became tattlers and busy bodies. 


iL 


Arrican notion OF Matrimony. Some English 
settlers in South America, in a hunting excursion 
across the frontier, were entertained in a kraal of 
the Amatymba Caffres. ‘The Chief inquired how 
many wives an Englishman usually had, and how 
many cattle were required to be paid for one. He 
was told that no man, not even the King himself 
was allowed to have more than one wife ; and that 
property was not given for them, but on the con- 
trary, with them, ‘* You are a people of strange 
customs, said the Caffre ; Among us no one can 
procure a tolerable wife for less than ten good ox- 


jen, and our Chiefs sometimes even pay sixty cattle 


for one of superior qualities. Your women, I fear 
make but indifferent wives, since no one will pay 
for them, and their relatives must even pay the 
man to marry them off their hands. 


Vice, playing with a viper, wears a visor, and a 
masquerade disguise. Error, witb her chamelion, 
a veil, and an attire of changeable silk; Truth 
with a turtle-dove, without a blush, hasonly naiure’s 
white robe glowing round her. 

The hunter and the planter. The one, rising 
with the morn, inhales the living breezes of the 
mountains ; the other, walking with the day, snuffs 
the renovating odours of the new turned sward. 


‘The former is always cheery, the latter always 
hale. 
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NOVEMBER 10, 1827. 


«Tue Bessie Burst.”—To such as are not 
well acquainted with the characters of the men, in- 
terested, and the desperate means used to blind 
and deceive the public, in matters touching the fate 
of Morgan, it will not be a little surprising to learn, 
that the body lately found on the shore of Lake 
Ontario, and stvorn to be the body of Morgan, (by 
those too who could not have been deceived ; by 
the wife, and nearest friends and acquaintances of 
the deceased,)—1o such, we repeat, it will be nota 
Jittle curprising to learn that it has been ascertained 
and proved to be the body of Capt. Timothy Monro, 


\sir, let your tears flow freely ; and if you can con-|| Yeu say, “there are 
vert the bad blood that now circulates through your | 
iveins, and force it from the system, in the guise of |' 
\tears, there willbe grounds te hope that the genu-. 
‘ine tear of repentance may yet flow in its purity, 
and in atonement for the base and unhallowed. 
|part you have acted in this dastardly affair, Look 
tothat Bible, which you indirectly, (for you due! 
/not directly, though your heart may entertain o4 were actually stained by the blood of the victim, 
‘belief,) call a forgery ; look to that Christianity,'| will yet have their reward, if not in this life, in 
which, in the same terms, you call a fable ; they, || that which is to come.” ‘This is harsh language, 
sir, on a man of your years, should fave some in- |and had not the evidence and circumstances been 
fluence, Examine your conduct, [we speak of '|Such as to justify the attempt of any editor “to 
‘itin relation to the Morgan affair, solely,] by the | make light of the transaction,” and had it not have 


still among us, editors who 
are base enough to make light of the transaction, 


and to attempt to spread doubts, and perplex the 
public mind on the question whether the body 
found, be that of Morgan, or not. These wretch- 
es, who are a disgrace to their country and to hu- 
man nature ; and who as richly deserve the gallows 
for being murderers at heart, as those whose hands 


of Clark township, Upper Canada, who was drown- 
ed on the 26th September, near Fort Niagara, by | 
the upsetting of a skiff. ‘The wife and son of the 
deceased identified the body by ‘“* marks not to be | 
mistaken.” ‘Before she had seen the clothes’ 
found on the body, Mrs. Monro gave a minute de-- 
scription of every part of the dress of her husband | 
when he left home ; that she had made his panta-. 
loons, vest, and shirt, and had mended his panta-, 
loons and socks ; and that on opening the box in 

which the clothes found on the body had been | 
kept, they were seen to have been described with | 
an accuracy which none but the individual who 
had made or mended, and had a constant eve over. 
them, could have done.’’ 


After the examination of a nomber of witnesses, | 
and after twenty-three jurors had testified under | 


oath, that the body was that of William Morgan, | 


it was removed to Batavia, and there buried with | 
every mark of public respect ; several hundred 

people attending in the procession ; which is thus 

Gescribed by that Prince of Duplicily, Soromon | 
SouTHwick :—* We met the procession, and wit-| 
nessed the honest expression of feeling and sympa-_ 
thy, as well as of indignation. The toesin’s sound | 


of war seemed to be blown: for the people left. 


sheir busy occupations, and in wagons, on horse- | 
back, and on foot, erowded to the village. 


‘ 


| 


oath, on the examination of the body recently dis-; and affirmed—“Iam fud’y convinced in my own 
body, of course, will have a resting place, and sleep |) 


: covered, Can vou believe that so many individu- | mind, that this is the bod, 
as peacefully as those who hare had a dying scene 
. so intimately connected with Morgan, could, gan 
on the sofiened pillow, with all the affection and | \ 


attention humanity can bestow. 
sad, sorrowful, and solemn. 
body has been accompanied to the grave vard, with 
every mark of respect, without eulogium or funeral 
address, We Witnessed the fear of grief on many 
a cheek, and the sigh of sorrow bursting from many 
a heart ; excepting some cold heartless Masons 
void of feelings, worse than AGamant. The dry 
laugh and sarcastic smile, are poor tokens of mourn- 
ing over any Leing, whether it be Morgan or not.” 
We agree perfecily with Mr. Southwick, that 
“the dry laugh and sarcastic smile, are poor tokens 
of mozrning over any being ;” but the “tear of 
grief,” shed for the purposes of deceit, and flow- 
ing from the villanous eye of hypocricy, is damna- 
ble ; aud the ‘sigh of sorrow bursting from” a 
corroded and recreant “heart,” an evident mark 


of the infernal nature of the man. Go on, good 


Th look into the nature of the aftestations given under || be inferred. 
e |} 


The scene was 
The black disfi goed sense and knowledge of human nature,)\evidence given at some of the recent trials, we 
e Diack distigured | 


rules given in the one, and the precepts inculcated | | subsequently been proved, to a demonstration, that 
by the other : do this, and if your own conscience \ those who did “make light of the transaction” 
condemns you not, neitaer will any man. You | were in the right, the phihpic might in a measure 
have, on the most unquestionable evidence, and in||have been considered just and warrantable. But 
‘violation of common sense and reason, stigmatised | as the matter now stands, the shafts you would im- 
the whole Fraternity of Freemasons, with tue op-|| plant in the heart of another, must reco'l, and if 
probrious name of murderers ! You have accused || you have a conscience, inflict their sting there ; and 
as partiespants, many of the first and best men in jhe who maliciously arraigns an innocent mn on 
the country ; and we throw the assertion full in } ‘the charge of murder, is a wretch, who is a disgrace 
your face, that you were incted to do this by no|\to his country and to human nature ; and who as 
other motives than averice and the gratification of|| richly deserves the gallows for being a murderer at 
revenge for lost poiitical distinction. Backed by a|| heart, as he whose hands are actually stained with 
set of desperate men, whose fortunes and charac-|| the blood of his victim, 
ters, political and moral, had previously been sac- 
rificed, to the promotion of ambitious and unhal- 
lowed objects, you have, perhaps unconsciously, 
been swept along by the current until you now 


find vourself standing on the brink of a dangerous | 
“precipice : 


This is your own doctrine, 
sir, and you will not think us ungenerous in the 
application of it. You will of course acknowledge 
its correctness. We are not surprised that you 
should feel piqued and chagrined at having your 
falsehoods laid open to pubhe view, and your 
to advance, is certain destruction ; the || iniquitous transactions held up to publie scorn.— 
only chance then is to retrace your steps, make an i Every editor who has attempted a development of 
avowal that you have been deceived and || your mismanagement, expected as much ; 
‘urged on by desperadoes, and prove to the world || but not one of ther will be diverted from his pur- 
that you still retain a portion of moral honesty.—— | pose, until you have acknowledged the baseness of 
We do not believe that vonr heart is originally), your cause, or so dishono’ yourselfthat you become 
bad ; neither do we impeach your character as a | unworthy of notice. 


private citizen ; but your editorial character is in= | Having done with Mr. Southwick, we shall close 
deed despicable. You must be fully sensible of this article with the result of the inquisition held 


the justness of these remarks, when you impartially | over the body. ‘Lhe nature of the evidence may 


Mrs. was clo ely examined, 
| 


of William Mor- 
Comment is unnecessary. Others swore 
have been deceived to sveh an extent? No, sir, || quite as positively. What may be thought of the 


jteach you the contrary. Your friends, (forsowe | know not. We have ofien expressed ourselves ful- 
1 consider those whose cause yon advocate,) have gone) ly onthe subject, and we believe it will now be ae- 


| too far; they have attempted to prove too much : | knowiedged that our behef tas been well founded, 
| they have defeated their own cause, and the reac-| We have closely obseived their moven ents, and 


1 tion will be as, tremendous as the means used in have spoken accordingly. 
| 


producing the excitement have been disgraceful. | Orleans County, 8s. An inquisition indented and 


You are now placed in a very awkward dilemma, ‘#ken for the people of the Stete ef New Sok, 
'|'The discovery and identity of Morgan’s body, on | 


| the open air, on the shore of Lake Ontario, in -91c coun- 
which your hope of future success was predicated, ity and town, the fifteenth day of October, in the ve 


| our Lord one thousand eight handred and twents 
have been disproved ; and you have publicly dis- core oF 
avowed your belief in the confession of Hitt 3 you Coroners of said State, for the county aforesaid, «pon 
say with Juvenal, « Credat Judewus ippella non | view of the body of William Morgan, then and there 
lying dead upon the earth, of John Archer, Silas Joy, 
ego,” and cannot therefore use him as you have | guelj Joy, Wm. Williams, Mathew Dunham, Job Bar. 
used other impostors, in the support of your cause ; — R. ae ee Parish, John H. Tyler, A-a 
‘ | Simpvon, Asa Kembell, J. Hall, Stephen Jennings, Rich- 

you are by your own means ‘nailed flat to the Barry, Ebenener Hendy, Abel Beroum, Jehe 
| counter,” and must suffer the consequences of y Our | dock, Samuel Baldwin, Asahi] Byington, Reuben Sco- 
jown misguided zeal. ‘| field, Jesse Hall, James Tift, and Lyman G. Hoxsie; 
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ood and lawful men, of the said county, who being | 
sworn and charged to enquire on the part of the people, 
ef the state of New York aforesaid, when, where, how, | 
god after what manner, the said William Morgan came | 
to his death ; do say, upon their oaths aforesaid, that he, | 
the said ‘Villiam Morgan, came to his death by suffoca- | 
tion by drowning, and so the said jurors afore-aid do say, 
he, the said William Morgan came to his death. In wit- | 
_ pess whereof, as well the said Coroner as the jurors | 
afcresaid, have to their inquisition set their hands and | 


|| The colony in Africa, now in the sixth year of its exis- | 
|| tence, and without any direct patronage from govern- 
Ment, number aboot 1000, nor is the mortality greater 


present than in our own country. The statements which 


T now give are not derived merely from the representa- 

tions of the society, but principally from a personal in- 

| terview with a free colored man just from the colony.— | and unmasonie conduct. 
This person, whose name is John Hanson, was deputed 


Sy the coloured people of Baltimore, to ascertain and re- | 


port to them the actual state of the colony, and his report 
ix given after a residence of three months in Africa. The 
colony now possesses a territory of 300 miles along the 
coast and into the interior as far as they choose. The 
commerce of the colony is already considerable and grow- 
ing very rapidly. Fifteen English vessels, besides the 
American, were freighted Jast year in the town of \!on 

rovia, which is the principal town; and lots in this town 
are now selling at $500 each. Three individuals have 
| aiready amassed a capital of $10,000 each, and ihe most. 
powerful promtives to industry are presented all classes. 
Two churches are already erected, and five or six schools 
are now in Operation. The influence of morality and 
| christian principle is apparent every where : In a word, 
mate the value of an oath given by certain indi- 


seals the day and vear aforesaid, at the p!ace aforesaid. 
SAUUEL BALDWIN, Foreman. | 
Asahel Byington; John H. Tyler; L. G. Horsie; 
Asa Simpsen; John Barnum; Abel S. Barnum; 
Janes Tift; 1 Kimbal!; Matthcw Dunham; Stephen 
Jennings; S Joy; Silas Joy; John Archer; Richard 
Borry; Rodney Parish; Jesse Hall; John Mu dock; 
Revben Scofield; Wm. Wilhams; E Handy; R. 
Wilcox; and Israel Hail. 
ROBERT M. BROWN, Coroner. 


We think that after the exposition which has 
now taken place, our readers may very safely esti- 


yiduals under existing circumstances: and they | <rates. 


may also correctly estimate the importance that 


American Statesman.—We should have stated last 
should be attached to the many stories in circula- week, that Frederick S. Hil, Esq. editor of the Boston. 
tion, confirming the death of Morgan. If they Lyceum, has consected himself with Mr. Green, in the 
heretofore entertained a belief of his having been | Management of the Statesman. ‘The tallents of Mr. G: 


| as an independent and consistent political writer are ac- 


that belief must now be so far changed ae 
J knowledged even by his political enemies We believe. 


at least, as to become a doubt. 


The next humbug will probably be attempt | from the date of its commeicement, has been conducted 


| with signal ability; and that it has been true to its text. 
|In the hands of Mr. Hill, its literary character will be 
ing wonderful. There are wretches enough to,|much improved; and by the united talents of both. the’ 


swear to it, or to any thing else that may suit their, “tateeman may justly claim rank among tbe best papers. 
b ‘in the country. 
purpose better. 


to prove irs. Monro an impostor—a Masonic tool. 
It will be in perfect character ; and therefore noth- 


Masonic Tuesday, the 23d that we notice the discontinuance of this paper — 
ult. a new Lodge by the name of “ Aurora,” was, Under the management of Mr. Mason it had acquired a| 

Ww shipful Brother Archibald Cran-| reputable standing among iis cotemporaries ; and we can | 
by for that putt — attribute iis falure only (o a niggardly parsimony. One’! 
dell, dulv empo pose, 


'| would think there ought to be local pride enough ina 
part of the town of Windham, N. Y. under a war- || 


(| place of the magniiude of Roxbury, to support at least a_ 
rant granted at the late session of the Grand Lodge t weekly paper; but such is evidently not the fact. It will | 
of that State. Divine services were performed in i probably be long vefore the attempt will again be made. 
th: Reformed Dutch Church at that place, by the | Theatricals — Mr. &. Forest has performed some of 
Rev. Pastor Winslow Pa.ge, and an appropriate his best parts at the Federal-street house the present week, 
discourse delivered to a numerous and respectable | Mr. Maywond al-o completed a short engagement last | 

f f Masons and other citizens, from Matt. evening abe pespagages in Dentatus made an admirable 
xpsenmane «Let your light so shine before men failure. Miss Clara F sher is engaged; and will proba- 
5th an 


fy ‘| bly appear in the course of next week. Pizarro has 
that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in Heaven.” 


said to be unequalled in this country. On its first repre- 
The Masonic ceremomes were conducted with. 


sentation the receipts amounted to about thirteen hun- 
propriety and solemnity ; after whivh a large num- 


dred dollars. 
ber of gentlemen and ladies partook of an excellent'| 7%¢ Red Rover.--We present our readers today 


repast prepared by brother John Laraway. The || with the seventh chapter of this work, now in the press, 

: tired in due season—in decency, and.in | of Messrs. Carey and Lee, uf Philadelphia. Ic will be 
read with interest. The work is spoken of in bigh terms) 
|| of approbation. The Statesman in making an extract, 
| justly remarks : 


order. 

Brothers Thomas Bucham, was installed ‘aster, 
Thomas Parker, Sen. Warden, and Egbert Reanet, 
Jun, Warden of said Lodge. 


‘| the American novelist has returned, at Jength, in his) 


ment through which he may range fearle-ly end alone. --| 
African Colony.-We make the following extract | 


b h of the Ameri On the bosom of the ocean, Cooper is once more him-, 
«s delivered before a branch of ie 
flom an address wrt We John H. Kennedy, E-q. and jeelt. He there disp ays po dva g ed 
can Colonization Society, by John H. with an enviable cir Greedow and dignity, 


published in the Chambersburgh, Pa. Repo-itory of the» language which we recognize as his vernacular , 


| 
30th ultimo. | tongue.’ 
er been planted that were) 
of their history..' Mechanics’ Institution.-—i ive sutroductory lecture 
The of Virginia was planted under Government |! delivered before ‘his institution on Wednesday 


patronage in the year 1607. [see coterie moves. j i ning, by the Hon. Edward Everett. The number of 
From that period until the year , 


‘as Mr. Hanson remarked, ‘ the colonists are as happy | 
‘any equal number of persons in any part of the United. 


Vit will be admitted by all parties, that the Statesman, | 


MASONIC NOTICE. 

Ata special communication: of Mount Hope Lodge, 
convened at their hall in Troy, Village of Fall River, 
Nov. 1, 4. L. 5827, it was voted unanimuusly, to expel 
Lucius Smith, asa member of said Lodge, for immoral 


By order of the R. WW. M. 
Attest, PELEG H. EARL, See’y. 


From Tampico.—-We have been politely. favor- 
ed with the annexed extract of a letter, dated ‘lam- 
pico, Sept. 17, 1827, to a respectable house in this 
city, received via New-Orleans,—Balt. Fed. Gaz. 

“The continued alarm of the Spaniards has com- 
pletely paralyzed all commercial operations in this 
country, particularly in Mexico. Private letters 
from Gvadalaxara state the legislature ef Jalisco has 


ordered all unmarried Spaniards to leave the State 


at the expiration of 20 days. Whether the Gen>- 
ral Government will take a more decisive step is 
doubtful, but all appear apprehensive : should such 
be the case, the dreadful sacrifice they may have to 
make of every description of property will, we fear, 
destroy the trade for some time hence, even if 
nothing more serious be the consequence. In such 
astate of apprehension we connot without risk, sell 
‘ona credit to any one, particularly the Spaniards. 


The Greeks, at the last date, it appeared, were becom- 
ing jealous of their foreign allies.—They accuse Lord 
Cocuransg of being more avaricious of money than pa- 

triotism ; and that most of the seamen had refused to serve 
under him. They charge Ad. Rigny and Col. Eas- 


Norfolk Republican.—It is with no inconsiderable re- |, 


VIER, with being traitors and of having sold the Acripo 

lis of Athens ; and Gen. Cuurcu, they say, is now en- 
gaged in despicable intrigue, after having lost the finest 
army ever collected by the Greeks ! 


« Love was once a little boy.”’—A ‘little boy’ aged fif- 
teen years eloped last week from Berkshire, Mass. with 


a young lady aged eighteen. The twain were made one. 
—-[V. Y. Statesman. ] 


Again.—-A young lady aged fifteen, ‘‘ eloped last 
week’’ from her father’s residence, in a very mysterious 
manner. Time 7 o’cleck in the evening.--** The lad 
that I love no lassie shall know.”’ 


English Superstition.—Immediately after the late 
execution of  Wiiler, the murderer of Mary Lane, 
at Coventry, three young girls ascended the scaf- 
fold to have their necks rubbed to cure their wens, 
_—they believing that the power of dispersing these 
_uncomely excrescences is given to the yet warm 
hand of an executed malefactor! 


In N. York all canals, Bridges and Turopikes, 
which does not give 6 per ct. are to be exempted 


| from taxation, 


Governor Trimble, of Ohio, has appointed 
“hursday, the 29th inst. as a day of Public ‘Thanks- 
ziving. 


A paragraph is going the rounds of many of our 
American Journals, copied from an English paper, 
in which it is stated that a Mi. Roentgeris, builder 


‘to the Netherlands Steam Boat ‘‘ompany. at Rot- 
It wiil be seen by this morceau, that || dam. had resolved the problem which the En- 


glish, French and .merican machinisthaveconsid- 


search for character , scenery ard incident, to that ele-||ered impracticable, and has succeeded in propel- 
|ling steam boat by placing the wheels behind.— 
(The gentleman may claim in Europe what credit 


he , Jeases for his invention, but in the United 
States the discovery will not rebound much to his 
benefit, as it is well known that steam boats of this 
construction have been in use on the Mississippi and 


western waters for ten years past !— Ball. Gaz. 


Snelsor, who absconded from Petersburgh, was 
recently seen in Troy, N. Y. whence he proceeded 


to Canada. He exchanged two hundred dollars of 


jis bills at ‘I'roy, for gold. 
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THE WREATH. 
** Tho? thus confin'd, my agile thoaghts may fly 
* Thro’ all the regions of variety.” Otway, 


— 


FIRST LOVE. 

The following verses are from the pen of John Clare, 
the ‘‘ untutored poet of nature.”” They may not be new 
to many of our readers, but we are satisfied that nove 
will object to their republication. There is so much 
real feeling—so much of the true spirit of poesy ia these 
lites, that no one can read them without being sensible 
of that magic influence which genuine poetry must ever 


exercise over the human heart.— Philadelphia Saturday | 
Morning Herald. 


‘© First love will with the heart remain 
When its hopes are all gone by; 
As frail rose-blossoms still retain 
Their fragrance when they die. 
And joys first dreams will haunt the mind 
With the shades ’mid which they sprung; 
As Summer leaves the stems behind 
On which Spring’s blossoms hung. 


‘Mary! I dare not call thee dear, 
I’ve lost that right so Jong; 
Yet once again I vex thine ear 


| 


With memory’s idle song : 

Had time and change not biotted out 
The love of former days, 

Thou wert the last that I should doubt 
Of pleasing with my praise. 


** When houied tokens from each tongue 
Told with what truth we loved, 

How rapturous to thy lips I clung, 
Whilst nought but smiles reproved ! 

But now, methinks, if one kind word 
Were whisper’d in thine ear, 

Thou’dst startle like an untamed bird, 


And blusb with wilder fear ! 


** How loth to part, how fond to meet, } 


Had we too used to be ! | 

At sunset with what eager feet 
I hastened on to thee! 

Scarce nine days passed us ere we met 
In spring, nay wintry weather; 

Now nine years’ suns have risen and set, 
Nor found us once together ! 


** Thy face was so familiar grown 
Thyself so often nigh, 
A moment’s memory when alone 
Would bring thee to mine eye; 
But now my very dreams forget 
That witching look to trace; 
Though there thy beauty lingers yet, 
It wears a stranger’s face ! 


‘« I felt a pride to name thy name, 

But now that pride that pride hath flown; 
And burning blushes speak my shame 

That thus I love thee on ! 
I felt I then thy heart did share, 

Nor urged a binding vow; 
But much I doubt if thou could spare 

One word of kindness now. 


‘Oh ! what is now thy name tome, 


Though once nought seemed so dear ? 
Perhaps a jest in hours of glee, 
To please some idle ear. 
And yet, like counterfeits, with me 
Impressions linger on, 
“Fhough all the gilded finery 


That passed for truth is gone ! 


‘¢ Ere the world smiled upon my lays 
A sweeter meed was mine; 

Thy blushing look of ready pzaise 
Was raised at every line, 

But now, methinks, thy fervent love 
Is changed to scorn severe; 

And songs that other hearts approve 
Seem discord to thine ear. 


‘© When last thy gentle cheek I prest, 
And heard thee feign adieu, 

[ little thought that seemiug jest 
Would prove a word so true ! 

Al fate like this hath oft befell 
Even loftier hopes than ours; 

Spring bids full many buds to swell 
That ne’er can grow to flowers !”’ 


SONG—Arr Cornatce. 
Day breaks on the mountain, 
Light breaks on the storm, 
The sun from the shower 
Glints silent and warm; 
But dark is the hour 
Of grief on my soul 
There’s no morn to wake it, 
No beam to console. 


The hawk’s to his corrai, 

The dove’s to her nest, 

The grey wolf’s to greenwood, 
The fox to his rest. 

But even and morrow 

And wakeful to me, 

There’s no rest for my sorrow. 
No sleep for my ee. 


O tilly of fngland, 

O ladye my love, 

How fair is the sunbeam 
Thy bower above ! 

But bright be thy blossom, 
And reckless thy glee, 
And crossed not thy bosom 
With sorrow for me. 


We have met in delight, 

We have deemed ne’er to sever, 
We have loved in despair, — 
We have parted for ever ! 

But there’s a rest 

To the mournful is given, 

We shall sleep on its breast, 


And awaken in heaven. 
—— 


LINES—By Sims. 

The lovely and departed !.—with the thrill, 
That comes with love, and is its features sull— 
There is a sudden consequence—a knell, 
Where wo repeata the warning word ‘* farewell !”’ 
The word that severs kindred—-bids them fly, 
Far from the solace of their homes to die ! 
Roots up the tree of life, and casts it down 
On foreign lands, where every leaf grows brown; 
Uncherished by kind hands —a ruder air 
Nips the young sap, and leaves its dark limbs bare— 
With’ring and rotting. —There’s a sterner fate 
Which can its destinies anticipate : 
The stroke which severs young affection—breaks 
The branch that other sorrow only shakes— 
When young hearts love in secret, when they twine, 
Knit closely as young tendrils round the vine— 
Free them-—you cannot—you may tear apart, 
But gushes forth the life-blood of their heart, 
Riven and torn. The wound with time may heal, 
But ye may see, its life’s life’s bleeding sill. 


[ Eng. pa.} 


SMATTERERS. 

All smatterers are more brisk and pert 

Than those who understand en art; 

As little sparkles shine more bright 

Than glowing coals that gave them light. 
Butler’s Fragments. 

WINE. 

So Noah when he anchored safe on 

The mountain’s top, his lofty heven, - 

And al] the passengers he bore 

Were on the new world set ashore — 

He made it first his chief design 

To plant and propagate a Vine, 

Which since has overwhelm’d and drown’d 

Far greater numbers, on dry ground, 

Of wretched mortals, one by one, 

Than all the flood before had done. 


Ibid. on Drunkenness. 


The man who contents himself to-day with that which 


he has, will content himself to-morrow with that which 
he may have. 


OR MASONIC GARLAND. 


‘T was Wisdom fashioned: Strength the Temple raised, 
And Beauty o’er the Fabric blazed, 


Ir has been suggested, that a periodical work. in the 
octavo form, devoted exclusively to Masonic subjects, 
| of general interest to the Fraternity, would meet with ap- 

probation and support. Solicited to test the validity of 
this opinion, by experiment,—the only ordeal by which 
matters of this kind can be definitely settled,——the sub- 
scribers propose a monthly publication under the above 
| tile. The first object of this work, is to collect and pre- 
i serve, in a convenient and durable form, a portion of the 

most useful and elegant Masonic ADDREssEs, that can 
i be procured. In making this selection, particular regard 
| will be paid to perspicuity of style, elegance of diction, 

and applicability of matter; so that when combined, they 
shall form, as our title poetically expresses, a FADELESS 
WREATH OF MASONRY,—a WREATH, that every Ma- 
| sown shall be willing to entwine around the altar of do- 
mestic happiness. For, nothing can tend more tu improve 
the heart, to enlighten the mind, to render stronger the 
‘bonds of peace and unity, than the inculcation of the 
| sublime sentiments and rigid morality of that institution, 

which is the Mason’s “ First Love.’? The work will 
| also comprise historical and other matter, wortay of pre- 
servation. 

The AMARANTH will be published on the 15th of 
each month: to contain thirty-two octavo pages, ele- 
gantly printed on new type with fine paper. Every 
other number to be embellished with an elegant engrav- 
ed, or lithographic print, adapted, when practicaole to 
the contents of the work. 


The price will be two dollars a year, payable on the 
reception of the first number, which will be put to press 
\| as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers are obtained 
|, to warrant the expense. Any individual who will ob- 
} tain six subscribers, and hold himself responsible, will be 
: entitled to a seventh copy. Secretaries of Lodges, and 
| agents for the Mirror generally, are requested to interest 
| themselves in this work. Letters, post paid, may be 
“addressed to the subscribers, as publishers of the Masonic 
| Mirror, Boston, Mass. 


Without further parlance, or making promises we can- 
not discharge, the proposition is submitted for the consid- 
eration and encouragement of the Fraternity. 

Persons holding Subscription papers are requested to 
return the names of such subscribers as they may have 
obtained, by the first of November; and retain the 
subsscription paper for further use. 


MOORE & SEVEY. 


Boston, August, 1827 
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